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ABSTRACT 

. ,The principal who genuinely wants to change things in 

his school has a potentially powerful tool in the North Central 
Association plan for school evaluation. A major roadblock to reform 
has been conservatism both in the profession and among the public. 
The emerging role of the principal saddles him with the 
responsibility for bringing about change in institutions that do not 
want to change. Some of the concepts involved in an understanding of 
change are: individualization, decision-making, strategy and staging, 
long-range planning, conflict, opinion leaders, pressure points, 
values, costs, communication, consultants, self --motivation, emotions, 
and the leader^s motives. The creative use of the North Central 
Association accreditation and evaluation process can allow the 
principal to utilize the pressures of the outside accrediting agency 
and the visiting team, along with the school staff and 
administration, in pointing out needed change within the educational 
program. The following kinds of action are helpful in enabling the 
principal to use school evaluation as a bas^e for change: (1) make the 
conscious decision to use this method to initiate change; (2) 
generate as much support as possible from those above you; (3) 
communicate your intentions to the staff; (4) pay especial attention 
to the makeup of the visiting team; (5) plan for student 
participation; (6) set the tone for th^ staff by dealing objectively 
with the final report of the visiting team; (7) set a standard of 
openness in order to encourage change; and (8) be sure to act on the 
report rather than filing it away. (KM) 
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SCHOOL WAimUOl) . A IWEE FOR HEABIIIGFDL CMQE 

p^ose of this paper is to suggest that the principal vho genuinely v«.ts 
to Change things in Ms school has a potentiaU, powerful tool at his disposal in the 
Horth Oentral Association plan for school evaluation. B.e pri^y sources for n 
re^Ks are ^ e=cperiences - as a teacher, principal, supervisor and superintendent 
in the puhUc schools and a university teacher in the field of educational adMnis- 
tration - and ^ ohservitions of schools and school syste« as they have atte^ed 
to Change, or resist change, as the case may be. I »ust aaxlt, too, that I am 
influenced in ^ remarks hy an Increasing Interest in the field of organisations, 
people hehave in organizations, and change processes. Perhaps I should also add 
as a part Of »y experience I ha« participated in the «orth Oentral Associa- 
tion accreditation activities hoth as a .e^er and as chair»^ of visiting teams ana, 
.s a former school administrator, I have been on the receiving end of visitations. 

It seems to me that my comments are based upon three rather simple, straight 
forward assumptions. (And it is not my intent to co^Ucate them as the evening , 
~-^es on.) Those assu^tions are as follows: (1) that our system of education, even 
lu the best schools, falls far short of being what it can and should be, and thus 
needs to be improved; (2) *at the school prlncip^ is a key agent in the improve- 
ment of education in American schools, and (3) that external agencies, such as the 
North central Association, can be a dynamic force for etoational change when it is 
coupled with some creative and courageous leadership by school principals. Ut me 

elaborate a bit upon these ideas. 

First, take the matter of the schools needing change - to become more effective 
and efficient in achieving their goals. Even if the schools were in a literal state 
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of perfection today, they voOd need to change tomorrow hecause the vorld In vhlch 
om- schools function Is changing so rapiay. Kev toowledge, new technology, new 
asplratl«>s, new indl^ltles, new values, new needs - they all co^ roUlng hack 
into the schools lUee a tidal wave, lb stand still In our educational efforts In 
this day and age ^y he to perish; certainly it Is to dooa children to lives which 
are less than what they otherwise »l^t he. ^ enter Into thoughtful and aggressive 
program for educational reform will not mean that all children's and society's 

■ needs are going to he met - the Job Is much too complex to even suggest that - hut 
such action can help some kids somewhat and that Is what , educational leadership is 
all about. 

Ohe rapidity of change in certain segments of society continues to astound me. 
one example of this has struck me particularly. In I968, my family and I went to 
Nigeria to live and work for two'yea^s. At the tione we left the United State, 
discussion of the abortion question was still talcing place mainly in the Sunday 
newspaper supplements. When we returned from Africa two years later, that contro- 
versial subject had moved from the newspapers to the state legislative bodies and 
several states had made abortions legal. Just few weeks ago the Uaited States 
Supreme Court, in effect, rewrote the abortion laws for Waix of our fifty states 
and it is estimated that one point six million abortions will be performed legacy in 
the Itaited States this year. Basically, according to polls which I have seen over 
the past two years, the American people support a pro-abortion position. Now I 
submit to you that this represents a major value shift among the American people. 

The field Of educction is experiencing its =^m. major, value shifts. Perhaps the 
one coming through- most clearly today relates to thc mtter of accountability - -how 
veU ve ore doing that with which we have been charged, f^om everywhere, it would 
seem that these voices ore negative, down on established education. And this is 
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eo^« at a ti«e vheu sCcd.. de.pite their .hortcoMn^, «e prCably ^ins 
their hest ever. It be .«aU cou^olaticn toe^attled a«ni.trators, hut 
« .ee^ to « that the intense attention slven to the ahortco^.s of eaucation 
toaa, continues to underacore the hi^ e:.pectati»s and values «.ich the African 
people hold for inatituti^ali^ed education in this a«e. It la not lively that 
educators are going to he ahle to wlsgle o« the accountahlllty ho.* in the 
foreseeahle mure. State and national legislatures, fundlns agencies, and the 

local voters are going to see to that. 

« it IS true that our institutions for educating our young people -.t change, 
or he refor^d, ^ is solne to lead the vay, Veil, obviously »any have contrlhu- 
tl«>s to ^e. Besearchers and developers can discover nev truths and pacl^ge 
new ^owlea^e and ^.tcrlals for use hy teachers an. lc=-=rs, coneges of education 
can cc^trlhute hy identifying, recruiting aad training the .Inds of teachers needed 
todays Children and youth; state depart^nts and fe4.ral agencies have leader- 
Ship roles to play in stilting the deve^^nt and trial of innovative approaches; 
^ the local co-unity end hoard of education exert a ^ior influence upc« their 
schools through *elr support, hoth financial and »ral, and through the .Inds of 
expectations which they establish for the schools. But none of these groups or 
agencies have the assigned resp»slblllty for operating and leading the schools on 
a day-by-day, weak-by-w^., and year-by-year basis. Schools ai^lstratora have 
been hired «>d are being held accountable for that Job, and if the schools are to 
he improved, it wiU he essentially in the ways In which the school leadership 

vant8 them improved. 

All of this brings « to w second assu-^tion - that the scho<d. prtocipal is 
a key agent in the iBprove«nt of educatl» in Me.l.au schools. I'm . ..e that »ny 
principal, have always known that theirs vas an important Job in the educational 



echeiae-of -things, but In recent years there has literally been a new discovery by 
the larger educational vorld of the crucial nature of the principalship role. As a 
former principal, I delight in the recognition, albeit long-delayed, which is being 
accorded the principalship today. But I»m not at all sure that most principals are 
ready or able to assume the new role which is emerging so rapidly for them. 

Let's take a look at some of the recent things being found out and being sei-d 
about leadership in schools. In I966, the staff of the University Elementary School 
In U.C.L.A. visited more than two hundred and fifty classrooms in one hundred schools, 
The findings of this study revealed that the principals, on the whole, were rather 
unaware of the instruction going on in their schools i that they were generally sat- 
isfied with what was taking place; and that they possessed no clear plan as to what 
they wanted to change, iinprove, or accomplish in and with their schools. The prin- 
cipals' attention was focused on the immediate, the daily maintenance and operation 
of the schools. Goodlad wrote with regard to that study, "We concluded that only 
rarely were the principals and their staffs involved in planning and dialogue, about 
the mission of their schools and means for fulfiUment of mission." ^ 

Jxi the recent itord Foundation sponsored study of the American principalship 
entitled Leadership In Public Education Study; A Look at the Overlooked, Donald 
Mitchel stated, "As principals become entrenched as administrators or line officers 
directly responsible to the central administration, some became aware of and exploit- 
ed the c^portunlty to provide true leadership to their schools. But most did not. 



' Ijohn I.- Goodlad, " Educational Change ; A Strategy for Study mi Action, " In 
Louis J. Rubin (ed.), i^ontiers In School Leadership, Chicago: Hand McWally and 
Conrpany, 1970, p. 13. 
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Prlncipale were slow to take advantage of the opportunity for professional leader- 

ship offered to them." 

Rubin places the responsibility for the quality of education squarely with 
school principals. While acknowledging that quality schools are a complex phenomena 
depending also upon faculty, materials and organization, he writes, "When the qual- 
ities which separate good schools from bad schools are analyzed, the influence of 
the principal becomes obvious. Indeed, the quality of a school seems to depend more 
on the principal than on any other single factor in the formula. Ctood principals 
develop good schools; bad ones do not." 3 Rubin believes that the principal has 
more potential influence on teaching than any other administrator. Moreover, he 
writes, "most innovations must be fitted to the conditions vhlch exist in the partic- 
ular school and it is the principal who is in the best position to administer the 
fitting process." ^ 

A final comment with regard to leadership in schools would appear to be in 
order. Studies of change show that it is often impossible for teachers to initiate 
innovations despite their apparently logical position to do so. Ohis is particularly 
the case if the principal has not been able to develop a climate which supports that 
innovative behavior by teachers. It is also true that it is nearly impossible to 
modify a staff's beliefs and practices in the face of administrative resistance. 
Even when changes are mandated by a principal's superordinates, skepticism or out- 
right rejection are quickly sensed by the staff and new programs are undermined. Any 
change to which the principal is opposed has little chance of unqualified success. 



Sliouis J. Rubin, "Principals and Oteachers: Orchestration of Autonomy" in 
liOUis J. Rubin (ed.) Frontiers in School Leadership, Chicago: Rand McNally and 
Conqpany, 1970, p. 13. 

Wd., p. 105. 



There are, of course, other reasoixs for the nscendiriG significance of the principal- 
ship but perhaps these quotations serve apply to nsalce ny point that school 
principals ore the gate keepers of educational change • 

Let us move on to third assumption for this paper which is that the accredl* 
tation and evaluation process, such as that established by the North Central Associa- 
tion, can be a d^amic force for educationcJ. change in our schools. I earnestly 
believe that statement, but please note that I used the vord "can" rather than "is"« 
Whether the North Central Association evaluation is regarded as a bother, something 
to be feared, or an opportunity to exploit may well depend upon several factors, but 
I feel reasonably certain that among the most important is the attitude and expx-essed 
position of the principal with regard to the whole process. Later on, I want to 
elaborate upon some of the specific things which I thiii; principals can do to make 
more effective use of this process to change their schools. But before doing that, 
I want to discuss a few concepts of change and change process. 

I have already made reference to the rapidity of social and technical change 
In our world. Now I want to make reference to the resistance to change which re- 
sides in most of our social institutions. Including those of an educational nature. 
Despite our best educational steps forward, to date, there is considerable evidence 
mounting that in some schools the problems are building more rapidly than solutions, 
let me illustrate this point from a recent report in the New York Times of the Ford 
Foundation Comprehensive School Improvement Program. 5 During the 1960*s Ford put 
thirty million dollars into grants in twenty- five communities across the country^ 
The intent of these projects was to point the way to new educational planning - to 
stimulate educational reform. Ihe report concludes that the total impact of the 



5 Otoe New York Times, December 17> 1972, Sec* h, p» 7 



reform movement haa been slight. Most innovations faUed to "catch on" in a signifi- 
cant vay. A fundamental wealcness vas that reforms could not respond fast enough to 
changes in society and that too much of the successful experimentation was carried 
out in wen-to-do suburbs. Leadership was the major ingredient in^ projects which 
succeeded and survived. But the major roadblock to reform was conservatism both in ■ 
the profession and among the public . ° 

Ihe emerging role of the principal saddles him squarely with the responsibility 
for bringing about change in institutions that don't want to change. If he is to 
have even a modicum of success, he needs to be well fortified with an understanding 
of organizations and what makes them, and the people in them, tick. There probably 
is no substitute for this laiowledge of change and change processes. (Parenthetical- 
ly speaking, this area could well represent one of the luobt conspicuous inadequacies 
or oversights in university administrator preparation programs today.) 

Allow me at this point to share with you some of my notions of the major con- 
cepts which must be dealt with in an understanding or change. While the concepts 
which I have listed in this paper should not be considered con5>lete, they are illus- 
trative of the conceptual understanding and skills which leaders in organizations 
must come to grips with if they are to change either the goals of the organization 
or the means for achieving those goals. 

1. Individualization . If any one generic statement can be made regarding 
change efforts, it is that each is unique. That which worked in one place may not 
work or be the most appropriate change in another. As the situation changes, so does 
the nature of the change effort which is en5>loyed. 



6 Ibid. 
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2. Decision making . The heart of the change process is making decisions. It 
10 at this point that information pointing tovard change, and action to implement it, 
meet. It is important to consider not only vhat decisions are made, but also who 
participates in making them. | 

3. Strategy and staging . Biose responsible for change efforts must alwaj^ 
consider the strategy they vill employ in bringing about change. Many change efforts 
faU because the leadership does not have a c&refully thought through plan 

for how the change will be implemented. A helpful way to devise that plan is to 
think in terms of the stages through which persons must mov^ or be moved, in order 

to acconipllsh the change. 

k. Long-range planning . If a change effort is going to represent more than 
a "flash in the pan," then the change effort needs to be integrated into the long- 
range plans of the organization.^ V/hen this is not done, change efforts appear to 
be Vhlmislcal or transitory modifications which do not alter basic organizational 
realities . 

5. Conflict . Most administrators tend to feel that any conflict existing in 
their organization is a sign of dysfunction. Conflict in change efforts is a normal 
phenomena and can be utilized. If leadership is aware of this, it will help to 
prevent them from undoing the beneficial results of change by over-reaction to the 

conflict which ensues. 

6. Opinion leaders . One reality of organizational life is that the opinions 
of some persons carry greater weight than do those of others. As the wag puts it, 
"some opinions are more eq,ual than others." It Is of considerable importance that 
those persons who tend to shape the opinions of the organization be made allies to 
the change effort. If they are not made such, they can easily bring the entire 
change effort to a halt. 



7. Pressure-points . Even though a change effort is designed to he brought 
about vith a minimum exercise of power, realities inform us that power is very much 
a part of change efforts. Bie problem is to find those places where power should 
be used. If power is not subtly in the background, persons will assume the change 
effort is not serious. If it is over-used, or used in the wrong places, it will- 
produce great amounts of resistance. 

8. Values- ^jCCrdhange efforts must be cast in such fashions that they do not 
appear to violate the values of the persons involved. Sometimes this is merely a 
matter of semantics or the way things are presented. Sometimes there are real value 
questions Involved and the time must be taken to work through these questions in 
order to obtain cooperation. 

9. Costs . It is more than obvious to say thai change efforts must have ac- 
ceptable costs. It is inportant that groups of persons not be involved in creating 
change plans which would be most beneficial, but which cannot be financed. Demorali- 
zation foUows close upon frustrated change efforts that have commitments behind 
them* 

10. Communieatlon . In any change effort it is vital to maintain extensive 

■ coimmlcatlon throughout the organization. In times of uncertainty, such as during 
change, many vievpolnts are expressed. If multiple channels of comunication do not 
exist, then rumors will abound and the change effort impeded. 

11. Consultants . The woods of change are full of persons who desire to offer 
their consultative services to others. Sometimes a consultant or a consultant team 
can be most helpful. However, it is essential that the consultant is right for the 
situation and can really deliver. Rather frequently leadership will depend too much 
on consultants and will thereby create a host of new problems. 
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Self -mot Ivat ion . Successful change efforts tend to come atout vhen those 
Irvolved in the changes perceive their participation as a result of their own moti- 
vation. When persons see their participation as voluntary, the change effort will 
move more effectively* Participation trom the earliest stages is one vay to foster 
these attitudes • 

13* Emotions * Most persons are quite emotionally involved in their organiza- ^ 
tions* It is crucial, but sometimes slow and painful, to deal vith the .emotions that 
arise in change efforts* It vould be nice, perhaps, if persons responded rationally 
to all events, but frequently they do not* If emotions are not dealt with, they can 
cause to fail the most rational and well thought out change effort* 

Ik. The leader's motives * A crucial factor in the change process is the per- 
ception held by the followers of the leader's motives* If, for example, the effort 
to bring about change in a school is seen by teachers primarily as a scheme to in- 
crease the principal's power base, to build a reputation for the principal, or as a 
senseless display of authority, the teacher will undoubtedly respond in a negative 
way to proposed changes* For leadership to be effective, the message communicated 
Irom the principal to his staff must be perceived as being honest as well ao sensible* 

Let us now readdress the question of how the evaluation process can be a lever 
for meaningful change In the schools * There is a substantial body of thought among 
social scientists that most changes are introduced into the educational system by 
pressure from outside the system itself* Any practicing administrator today, or an 
observant member of a teaching staff, caa testify to the impact of court rulings, 
legislative action, levy defeats, parent and student groups, or even accreditation 
agencies upon schools and colleges*^ But there is also a growing literature dealing 
ifith the concept of leadership which speaks to the notion of proaction rather than 
reaction. Proactive leadership is concerned with the voluntary identification, or 
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seeking out, of problcnis in the school which need attention rather than only react- 
ing or making accommodations on the basis of problems identified or presented by 
others outside the system. Anj-one vith a shred of school administration experience 
knows that externally generated problems aren't going to go .'ray. -'o matter how 
proactive cur leadership stance might be, if for no other . _ . .a than that our 
schools really do belong to tl^'pecple and their voices will be heard. But there is 
a great need for leadership of an "offensive" nature which aggressively seeks to 
ferret out significant barriers or blocks to better education in the schools and to 
change the school in such a way that students gain. The creative use of the North 
Central Association accreditation and evaluation process can , to use the vernacular, 
aUow the principal to "put it all together", that is, to utilize the pressures of 
the outside accrediting agency and the visiting team along with the voluntary identi- 
fication by the school staff and administration of problems or points of needed 
change within the educaticnal program. 

The remainder of my paper is intended to be of a specific vein. It is my main 
purpose from this point on to suggest some leadership acts or behaviors which would 
--enable the principal to use school evaluation as a base for change. I realize that 
there is a potential danger in becoming too specific as to the leaderehi? acts which 
are most appropriate to a given situation. Hopefully, this will not occur. On the 
other hand, bringing about effective change involves careful planning and strategy 
and the matters which I am about to suggest reflect critical areas in the change 
process. Please rest assured that I believe that art remains very much a part of the 
leadership process. 

1. First of all, the principal »has to make a conscious desision as to whether 
he does indeed plan to utilize the North Central Association evaluation as a kickoff 
point for a substantial change effort. In a few schools in our country, faculties 
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arc contlBuou.ly er^aged vith innovation and change, and thus the self-study aspect 
of accredi- .a .presents only an extension of on on-going assessment effort which 
functions continuously. My experience, regrettably, is that far too many principals 
see the accreditation and evaluation only as an end In itself, thus they are r^tivat- 
ed primarUy, or even exclusively, toward proving that their schools should continue 
to be accredited. In these cases, the faculty and students vill be veil on their 
vay to "school as usual" a day or so after the visiting team departs. The North 
Central Association leaves no doubt about the outcomes it is seeking from school 
evaluation, those expectations are change and improvement. Stanavage puts it this 
vay, "It is an effort to help an individual school reach toward higher goals, to 
assist the school in discovering where it is and where it wants to go, to -aid the 
school in bringing about those changes that can resux. in heightened effectiveness."? 

2. Generate as much support as possible from those above you In the educa- 
tional hierarchy. Anticipate that things are going to happen which will have con- 
sequences or impncations beyond the vails of your school and that the awareness, 
understanding, and support of yovr superordinates may be very essential to your 
leadership effectiveness. Don't overlook the fact, in soliciting the support of 
those above you, that vhat grovs.^out of one school's evaluation effort should also 
be contributing to the system-vide objectives held by the superintendent and board. 
It is not unusual that the North Central Association evaluations and reports have 
• been persuasive in convincing boards and communities of imperative school needs. 

3. m some way the principal must communicate to the staff that the up-coming 
school evaluation is more than a perfunctory exercise - that it represents the begin- 
ntng of a continuing, long-range effort to bring improvement to the educational 

7john Stanavage, "A Demanding Yet Rewarding Professional Task," in N.C.A. 
Secondary CommSsion, 'Leadership oor Quality Evaluation, Chicago: N.C.A., 1970, p. i. 
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rxogi-Kin la schools where the staffs have not been involved in innovation and 
change, this will represent a critical leadership act and must be carefully thought 
6ut. In so doing, the principal will need to consider not only the staff (his fol- 
lowers) and his own leadership style, but also the dynamics and statics of the situ- 
ation. Change usually creates anxiety, tension, and conflict. Bie skillful leader 
recognizes this, anticipates it, and seeks to keep it within productive limits. 
While communicating to the staff his expectations for high quality in the school, 
the staff will need reassurances tliat the principal is in the struggle with them and 
will assist to the limit of his abilities. 

No doubt among some of the other attitudes and ideas which a principal will 
want to convey to the staff are the following: l) that change is desirable, necessary, 
and expected; 2) that staff participation in the identification of educational necJo 
and the solutions to problems is essentail to effective change; 3) that once the 
self -study is completed, attention will be turned immediately to dealing with the 
weaknesses and recommendations identified by the teachers, rather than sitting back 
several months or a year waiting for a report from the visiting committee . 

1^. If I were a principal interested in using the North Central Association 
evaluation as a base for change, I would be keenly interested in the make-up of the 
visiting team. The report of the team visitation is an important document and its 
credibility will be dependent in large measure upon the professional reprtation of 
the team members. Communicate to your staff the calibre of individual which you hope 
to be on the visiting committee and listen carefully to any suggestions which teachers 
my have. Ihe chairman of the visiting team has a key responsibility in the evalu- 
ation process. Make sure you get one in whom you have the utmost confidence and I 
further suggest you pay him an honarivun. In all probability, he will be spending 
sountless hours working for your school in addition to carrying on with his regular 
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5. EBtabliBbing a climte for change in schools today also involves 
coimnunications with students. In many respects, the students know more of what ' 
is wrong with education today than the rest of us do. When the issues become 
hot enough, the students do assume active roles as we heve seen in recent years. 
I would strongly urge principals to plan for student participation in the self- 
study process as well as in the activities growing out of it. I am fully aware 
of the potential problems which are involved when -students start telling teachers 
and administrators that they are not doing a good job, but student perceptions 
are a vital part of the data which must be considered in the school evaluation 
process . 

6. The final -Tittcn report of the visiting team is, in my judgment, a 
most important document. It contains, in print, statements regarding weataiesses 
in the school program and recommendations for improvement. If the contents of 
the report differ markedly from the perceptions held by staff members and adminis- 
tration about the school program, one can anticipate a variety of reactions, 
including strong and emotional ones from people in those areas being criticized. 
It has been my experience that the final report of a strong team will have an 
abundance of recommendations and suggestions for improving the educational program 
and thus may convey to the recipients of the report an overly critical tone. The 
reaction of the principal at this point will be critical to future change efforts. 
If he is defensive and unable to examine the report in an objective manner, then 
substantial improvement based upon the findings and recommendations of the visit- 
ing team is not likely, because the principal will have signaled his true values- 
satisfaction with the status quo - to the staff. On the other hand, the opinions 
of a knowledgeable group of outside educators can be convincing about the need for 
change and the principal should maximize the opportunity to remove complacencies 
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^ i.^ the pover .ase vhich needed to go vlth the change. 

..^cipal pow ^^^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^^^^ 

.e ae.ee o. ^^^^ „ ^„ ,e p^^CpaX-s 

out the evaluation process can exert con ^ .^1 bov a 

. «hlle it la not posattle to preacrihe here In detail hov 
leadership hase. mie It la ^^^^^^ ^ 

principal should behave In order to create opennesa. It on 

, - . tic that f mda^ental change is »=re mely In a school cll-te 
deal conviction that f^da. ^ 

«here beliefs and feeUnga can he expressed ffe y 

^.^t. on .e prlnclpal-s part, openness Involves .e courage se^l . 
l,^. to dl^cuss pro.1.., vea^^aes and .allure . system m such vay 
that teachers are not alienated or excoriated. 

IS a radical departure .o. the typical hehavlor o. «ost aC- P=oP^ 
..ere conventlcal policy has s.*t to present only the favorable s.de a ^o 

: : belief that they -at be brou.t Into the .en vhere they can be dlacussed, 
debated, researched, and acted upon by those ^ should rl^t^y be eoncerued. 
. pretld or proCln that all Is veil . »st s.ools these days Is na.e^ 

^«fl^T.-ilitv USD between school officiaxs 
l^est, but more likely an invitation to a credlbxlity gap 

' , V ++.r Trust is on important ingred- 

and the many in our constituencieB who Know better, ^ust i ^ 

^ 4e. mrxfo ilkelv to develop trusting 
lent in leadership and an atoosphere of candor 1. mely 

4.V A >,ov,nv4ors Which are perceived by others 
relationship, than will closed-mouthed behaviors 

as secretive or evasive. 

8. A final suggestl» to principals, vantlng to »xl»l« the l^etua of the 
„0Hh central Association evaluation process as a .ver for change relates to the 
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.Utlo» rather t^an progr^ *rove:.nt vae t.e true purpose of evaluation exer- 
cise, t.en copies of the re^rt wiOl .uic^y ana .uieU, fina their v.,y into the 
mes, cup^aras ana aravers, for »st schools, I suspect, achieve reaccreaitation 
status. But if the principal is seeding support for substantial change vithin his 
.chool, then his leaaership ^ acting upon the report is crucial. In «an, va:^ it 
is accurate to say that everyth^g which has happenea up to this point - the self- 
stuay, the Visiting tea. evaluation, the vritten report - is prolog- «^ 
pay-off of the evaluation process is yet to come, if it comes. 

It is at this point vhere I helieve the principal is chargea vith responsibil- 
ity for aeveloning and articulating vhat I call a Master Plan of Action. It is the 
Master Plan of Action vhich should set forth, out of the velter of staff and te« 
criticisms ana reco-enaations an orderly, systematic hasis for analysing and attack- 
ing the prohlems of education in the school. Obviously, this is not so^th^g Vhich 
the principal does unilaterally; open aiscussions vith the faculty ana students, 
perhaps parents as veil, vould see. to he called for. ^e l..,rtant point to realise 
is that this is a ti« Of self-initlatea leaaorship by the principal. Moving forward 
aggressively vith plans ana action at this point has to come from commitment and 
understanding on the part of the principal, l^aderhhip can't he forced upon him from 
the outside • 

B,e need for a Master Plan of Action is weU illustrated by a recent personal 
experience in vhich I served as chairman of a visiting team of forty-five members 
assemblea from nine institutions of higher creation ana fourteen high schools in a 
tvo-state area. n>e final report of the team's visit contained a listing of one 
hundrea ana thirty-three wea!u>esses in the school program and operation and one 
hundred and seventy-one recommenaations for vays to improve this high school of 
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one thousand and three hundred .tudents. ^ reco-endatlons ranged across a vide 
spectr-, on the end auggeatlns that the principal not Interrupt caaases IncessanUy 
vith routine .^ouncenenta and on the other end. a reco-endatlon that the estal>- 
Uah-nt Of a county-vdde Joint vocational school vould ^ an l^ortant alternative 
to weigh in meeting Important prc^aM needs In the district as veil as solving space 
problems • 

I tried to Imagine myself to the position of the school offlclala and staff 
receiving this report. Besplte the fact that the team vas unanl»us in Its recom- 
mendations that this school he continued for accreditation, for its si.-.y-el^th 
year tacidently, it vas ohvlous to the visitors that M>ch needed to he done in the 
school. NOW one cannot start in s^dylng or trying to implement one hundrel and 
seventy-one different recommendations all at once, ha has to have a plan. I have 
! never heard how the school officials responded to this report, hut I told them in the 

eoncludtog section of the report something of how I saw it. I found six critical 
factors Which had heen identified or alluded to .y the staffs own self-study and 
the visiting teads ohservatlons. m hrief, I saw the one hundred seventy-one 
reco-endatlons as pointing to the following major needs in the hie* school: 
1. A curriculum that provided more flexible learning opportunities for 
students not bound for college, 
i 2. More space in order to e:q.and the educational program. 

3. A planned program of professional growth for the staff . 

k. More Instructional materials and more modem methods of instruction. 

5. nexlbility in student scheduling and programing and in staff assignment. 

6. The development of a climate conducive to change. 

It seemed to me that it was less mli>d.hoBSinB to think of six major program develop- 
ment thrusts than it vas to try to deal with do«.s and dozens of disparate recom- 
O . mendatlons. But I also saw those same one hundred seventy-one recommendations 
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into ^er .^a. of categories and t.eae are e,uan, ae l^ortant In aevelcp- 
ine a Master P:an of Action as those »ntl»ea a,»ve. ^ese categories »ere laentl- 
fled as fouovs: see reco-endatlons cost «ney, others dcn-t; so« conld he i^e- 
^ted <«dlately, others ta.e ^s, so« can he iMple^ted h. lnd..id.al teachers, 
others wlU require ^oups to »or. together; so« Involve only the hi* school staff, 
others require participation ftom <mtsl4e school personnel, the central office, 

or co-unity; so» reco-endatl»s retire faclUtles, space, and hardware; 
vhlle others need Ingenuity, creativity, and people »ho care. 

to bringing this presentation to Its close, 1 vant to return again to the 
original point of It aU: that the school evaluation process propagated by the »orth 

«»,.-P„i rnA effective base for launching significant 
Central Association can be a poverful and eiiecxxve oi». 

change efforts In the schools. Keep In Mnd, hov«v.^ «,at the critical factor In 
vhether this does or does not happen Is not the process but the principal. He Is 
the one vho can capltnlLe on the opportunity presented, hrl^g the process to life, 
and ».e It aU happen. He vields the real levers for ^aningful eaucational change. 



